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derstood, it may be compared to the attempt of Hegel to reach a 
point of view from which many of the apparent contradictions of 
"common sense" and of the critical understanding may be seen 
to disappear, or, more simply, to the effort to obtain that ex- 
perience in which a truly rational basis may be found for belief. 
Mr. James's apparent irrationalism reduces itself to a protest 
against limiting either experience or philosophy to the plane of the 
understanding with its "either — or" antitheses and its enumeration 
of abstract possibilities ; and his apparent romanticism to the con- 
tention that the truth of belief can and will and does (it seems to me) 
dawn upon the world only in consequence of right action, i.e., of 
action that we will to be in harmony with a perception of the realities 
and probabilities of spiritual personality. This is, I think, a classical 
position of more than one of the world's great religions. Its ap- 
plication to ethical philosophy may be studied in Aristotle, to 
psychology in James and Stout and Baldwin, to logic in many re- 
cent treatises, and to general philosophy in Schopenhauer, whose 
doctrine that the world consists of presentation (outer "things") and 
will (the "inward," the reality) maybe called classical philosophy. 
Still, we know from the fate of Nietzsche's philosophy how dan- 
gerous it is to separate will too rigidly from intellect. To Mr. 
Miller we are indebted for pointing out at least indirectly the lines 
along which Mr. James's apparent irrationalism must be interpreted 
if it is to receive credible meaning. Experience is the idea that con- 
nects will and belief. 

William Caldwell. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

the oxford chairs of philosophy. 

In The Contemporary Review for November, 1898, there is an 
interesting article by Professor J. H. Muirhead dealing with the 
above subject. What he seeks to bring out is the extraordinary way 
in which the most distinguished teachers of philosophy in Oxford 
have been passed over, one after another, in recent appointments 
to these chairs. The instances given are certainly very remarkable, 
— the latest and one of the most significant being the refusal of the 
electing Board to appoint Edward Caird to the Whyte's Chair of 
Moral Philosophy, in spite of the fact that his candidature was sup- 
ported (and indeed specially invited) by nearly all the experts in 
the subject connected with Oxford. Earlier instances were the re- 
jection of Green and Nettleship. Mr. Muirhead attributes these 
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striking results to the way in which the electoral Boards are con- 
stituted, and suggests that certain reforms should be introduced 
with a view of securing a greater representation of expert opinion. 
Such reforms have already been carried out in Cambridge with the 
most beneficial results, — the two Chairs of Philosophy in that Uni- 
versity being now occupied by Henry Sidgwick and James Ward 
respectively. This is a matter of considerable importance to all 
who are interested in the study of philosophy; and Mr. Muir- 
head's article may be commended to the careful attention of readers 
of this Journal. 

It is pleasant to be able to report that, since Mr. Muirhead's 
article was written, one thoroughly good appointment has been 
made in Oxford. The powers of darkness do not always prevail 
even there. Mr. Stout has been elected to the Wilde Lectureship 

in Psychology. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
University College, Cardiff. 
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The Metaphysic of Experience. In four volumes. By Shad- 
worth H. Hodgson, Hon. LL.D., Edinburgh, etc. London, 
New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. Pp. 
xv., 459, 403, 446, 503. 

" This work, to which the labor of eighteen years has been de- 
voted, aims at setting forth, in outline, a complete system of phi- 
losophy. The idea upon which it rests is that analysis of actual 
experience, avoiding assumptions, is the only trustworthy guide in 
framing a conception of the nature of the universe of which we 
are a part, the framing of such a conception being the special aim 
and problem which philosophy proposes to itself. In adopting this 
idea, it breaks decisively with all a priori philosophy, and more 
particularly with the a priori philosophy of Kant, and the various 
idealistic systems to which it has given rise. 

" Book I., occupying Vol. L, analyzes the experience which gives 
us our conception of an external material world, and by that analy- 
sis justifies our belief in its reality. 

"Book II., occupying Vol. II., considers the connection of the 
series of positive sciences with philosophy, — mathematic, kinematic, 



